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AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, October 20th, 1830. 
Br J. C. Gray, Ese. 

It is with great diffidence, my friends, that I now 
address you. This duty has hitherto been dis- 
charged by men distiuguished at once as theoretical 
and as practical farmers, able not only to display 
in impressive language the immense importance of 
Agriculture, but to convey to their audience much 
valuable prtctical information. I cannot pretend, 
to follow in their footsteps. My experience in 
Agriculture is comparatively recent, and my _pre- 
tensions to the name of an accomplished farmer 
extremely moderate. But I trust that I yield to 
none in my zeal for the best interests of this great 
art, and having been requested by my associates 
to make some remarks on topics connected with 
the business of this day, I have not felt at liberty to 
refuse so to do, though I can offer you nothing bet- 
ter than a few general and desultory observations. 

You weil know, my friends, that Agriculture is 
the most ancient of Arts, unless perhaps we should 
consider the mechanic arts as coeval with it. 
You are equally aware, that in our country at 
least, it*has ever been considered one of the most 
respectable of human avocations. It has always 
numbered among its votaries many of our most 
distinguished citizens, 
chief business or the favorite recreation of all, or 
almost all, those whom the people of this nation 
have elevated to the highest office in their gift, and 
your minds will naturally revert to a distimguished 
instance within our own commonwealth of the 
zeal, the steadiness, and ability, with which this 
pursuit has been followed, amidst the successive | 
and pressing avocations of the Bar, the Bench and 
the Chair of State. But it is only within a short 
period, that Agriculture has held the rank in pub- 
lic estimation, and engrossed the share of public 
attention, due to its immense importance. » While 
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Ineed not say how great are the improvertients, 
which, since the establishment of these societies 
and shows, have taken place in every branch of 
our Agriculture. To give a complete history of 
those improvements, to draw an exact parallel be- 
'tween the Agriculture of Massachusetts as it now 
‘is, and as it was previous to our last war, would 
be indeed a most interesting task, but it would be 
unsuited to the narrow limits of this occasion, and 
is worthy far abler hands than mine. 1 shall 
therefore merely state a very few facts, in relation to 
one description of improvements, which while they 
are among the most important, are also the most 
obvious to the general observer; I mean the changes 
which have taken place in our Domestic Animals. 
The most striking of these, is the entire revolution 
which has been effected in our Swine, A few 
years ago our state was disgraced by a tall raw 
boned race of these animals, who seemed formed 
as has been observed by a great poet, of some of 
our own species, merely to consume the fruits of 
the earth. This breed bears a great resemblance 
to the Gloucestershire breed of Great Britain, 
which is supposed by the best English writers on 
Agriculture to have once prevailed throughout that 
Island, and we may therefore infer, that the two 
breeds are in fact derived from the same source. 
This most unprofitable description of stock is al- 





It has formed either open expelled from the commonwealth, and we 


trust will soon be numbered with the things that 
were, Its place is supplied by animals of a far 
different kind, whose superiority is obvious at the 
very first view. But though we all know that a 
materia) change has taken place, few of us may be 
equally aware of the profit which it has produced 
to our commonwealth. This was estimated by 
the most competent judges several years ago, at 
not less than one hundred thousand dollars per 
annum, and is now probably considerably larger, 
as the change at that time was much less entire 
than at present. The improvements which have 
been produced of late years in our Sheep, by the 
introduction of the Spanish and Saxon races, will 
appear to be of faf#greater consequence, especially 


importanée of our woollen manufactures. The 
whole number of sheep in New England is in all 
probability not less than 3,600,000, of which 
nearly the whole are either ot the foreign or mix- 
edbreed. ‘It is believed by our most intelligent 
and experienced dealers in wool, that the value 
added to this product, by the introduction of the 
above mentioned races, may be safely estimated 
on an average, at one third of a dollar per fleece. 
Consequently New England has gained in the in- 

eased value of thisstaple nearly twelve hundred 
re dollars per annum, which to avoid all 
danger of exaggeration, [ put down at a_illion, 
A million of dollars added in a few years to the 
annual revenue of New England, by the improve- 
ment of only one branch* of her Agriculture! 
The improvements which have lately taken place 
in our horned cattle, may be less striking than 
those which I have already stated, In the first 
place, as these are animals of much slower growth 
than sheep or swine, a longer course of years is 
required to render any improvements extensive or 





ment, though great, was less urgent and manifese 
in this case, than in those mentioned above. Our 
native breed of cattle, commonly so called, is sup- 
posed to be derived from the Devonshire stock, 
which is held even now in high estimation. The 
individuals of this species of animals brought over 
by our forefathers, were probably among the best 
then existing in Great Britian, The first settlers 
of Massachusetts Bay, were in many instances 
men of large property, as well as gteat intelli- 
gence. [I find ina history of New England writ- 
ten as early as the year 1652, a statement of the 
expenses incurred by those settlers, for the trans- 
portation of themselves and their effects, up to that 
period. From this itappears that the transporta- 
tion only (exclusive of the price) of their domestic 
animals, cost them twelve thousand pounds ster- 
ling. It does not seem probable, that when cal- 
led upon to incur so great an expense for the mere 
freight of animals, they should have neglected to 
select those of a good quality, inasmuch as any 
others could hardly be worth the carriage. How- 
ever this fact may be, it is certain that we have 
long possessed in this state a race of cattle highly 
respectable, containing many individuals which 
would compare advantageously with the finest an- 
imals of this description in any country. Still] 
am warranted by the opinions of the best judges 
in asserting, that a marked and important improve- 
ment has taken place in this, as well as in other 
descriptions of our domestic animals, since the in- 
troduction of agricultural societies and shows. 
I shall not agitate the much disputed question, 
whether this result be owing in any degree to the 
introduction of fine cattle from abroad, It is 
enough for my purpose, that the result itself is 
unquestionable, and that it is the effeet of an in- 
creased care in the selection of animals for breed- 
ing. Now let it be recollected, that a considerable 
part of Massachusetts is essentially and unchange- 
ably a grazing country—that beef cattle constitute 
the great staple of most of our interior districts, 
and form a large portion of the remittances made 





by the country to the sea coast, in exchange for 


when we consider the immense and increasing | the articles of use and of juxury which are drawn 
| from thence. 
‘New England Farmer in 1828, thatthe value of 
| cattle sold at Brighton, principally or wholly for 
|slaughter, in a little more than two months, 


It appears by a statement in the 


amounted to about $540,000. These two months 
were it is true, the busiest in the year, but after all 
proper ellowance for this circumstance, I think we 
may safely estimate the value of the horned cattle 
sold annually at Brighton, at a million and a half of 
dollars. When we consider in addition, the im- 
mense importance of the products of our dairies, 
it must be acknowledged, that too much conse- 
‘quence cannot easily be attached to the improve- 
ment to a still higher degree of our breed of 
‘cattle, nor too much praise awarded to those, who 
have so faithfully, and thus far so successfully, de- 
‘voted their attention to this object. There is one 
‘improvement in this deseription of animals, 
| which I notice more particularly, because I believe 
lit to be peculiar to New England, and consider it as 


Jone of her chief glories—I mean that which has 


taken place in her working oxen, whether employ- 


perceptible, Secondly, the necessity of improve-!ed in draught or in ploughing. The ox has been 
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denominated by one of the most distinguished 
and best of men, Dr Watts, our fellow laborer, and the 
appellation is as true as it is beautiful. Yet how 
long was it, before we rendered full justice, to the 
merits of this humble but powerful auxiliary. 
His meekness, his steadiness, his capacity of en- 
during severe labor and subsisting on coarse fare, 
were indeed too striking to remain concealed, but 
it was for a long time supposed that these good 
qualities were ina great degree balanced by the 
extreme tardiness of his movements. A proper 
attention to his training has convinced us how 
much this supposition was founded in error, and 
we may now boast a race of working oxen, which 
for the despatch, neatness and efficiency with 
which they perform their labor, are certainly not 
surpassed, and most probably not equalled in any 
part of the world. Such, my friends, are a very 
few of the improvements which have taken place 
in our Agriculture, since the establishment of our 
agricultural societies and Cattle Shows, In what 
way these societies and shows have contributed to 
these improvements, is a point which has been so 
fully and ably handled in this place on former oc- 
casions, as to leave little room for any farther illus- 
tration. Indeed I think a candid mind will re- 
quire little other proof of the advantages resulting 
from Agricultural Societies, to the great farming 
interest of this state, than that which can be drawn 
from their very existence. Twenty years ago 
there was scarcely a County Society in this Com- 
monwealth. At present, these societies exist, 
with scarcely an exception, in all our Farming 
Counties. Whence this increase ? Was it owing 
to a sudden impulse of popular feeling? No, for 
these societies rose into being in gradual succes- 
sion. Can it be ascribed wholly or principally to 
the encouragement afforded by the Common- 
wealth ? That encouragement is highly credit- 
alle to the liberality of the Legislature, for it has 
proved amply sufficient to effect the desired ob- 
ject, and has been uniformly given with a prompt- 
ness, which evinced that more would have been 
done, had more been necessary. But the sum 
which any society can receive annually from the 
treasury, is limited to an amount equal to the rev- 
enue derived by such society from its own funds, 
and can in no ease exceed six hundred dol- 
lars. This bounty, liberal as in fact it is, mani- 


festly furnishes of itself a very inadequate motive | 


for the establishment of an Agricultural Society. 
Consider too the character of the people among 


whom these institutions have sprung up. Itis among | 


the farmers of Massachusstts, a race not given to 
change, men proverbially and wisely cautious, 
holding on to their settled opinions and habits with 
a grasp, which yields to nothing but the force of 
cogent reasoning. ‘To what else then can we as- 
cribe the multiplication of these societies than to 
the existence among our intelligent farmers, of a 
general, a deliberate, and may we not add a just con- 
viction, of their utility? ‘There is however, one ob- 
jection to these institutions, which though it prevai-s 
much less extensively than formerly, yet still re- 
tains its hold on many worthy minds, and is 
much oftener felt than avowed. It is said that 
Agricultural Societies and Shows merely furnish 
un opportunity for theorists to display their fan- 
cied discoveries, and that their existence is of tittle 
importance or benefit to the practical farmer... My 
friends, no one respects more than I do the intel- 


theory. No one is better convinced, that more is 
often learned from a few shrewd remarks from 
such an individual, or from a single day’s observa- 
tion of his course of farming, than from volumes 
of essays, and hours of declamation from a mere 
theorist in agriculture. Noone is more aware, 
that there have been, and now are among our far- 
‘mers, men gifted with talents of the highest order, 
which would have raised them to distinction, had 
such been their object, in any walk of human in- 
dustry. But it is for this very reason, that I would | 
uphokl Agricultural Societies and Shows, For, 
let me ask, what becomes of the sterling wisdom 
of these practical men? Something of it may be 
communicated to their children or their immedi- 
| ate neighbors, but the greater part goes down | 
|with them to the grave, ‘Certain it is, says an | 
| ancient sage of the law, ‘that when a good lawyer 
| dieth, much learning dieth with him ;’ and the re- 








mark wili apply with equal truth to the skill and 
information of the good farmer. 


passes away. I would induce the possessor of it to 
visit our shows and contend for our premiums; | 
would have it communicated by his conversation 
j and simple statements, to our societies and through 
{them ‘to the public ; I would have it brought into 
the great channel of intelligence, the press, and 
diffused throughout the whole community, The 
mere writer of agricultural essays has no need of 
societies and shows, His facility of composition 
enable him to place his thoughts on paper in 
the solitude of his library, and the press is always 
open to his effusions. But if we would render 
the intelligence and experience of the true prac- 
tical farmer either properly creditable to himself, 
or properly beneficial to his fellow citizens, I know 
of no means by which it can be so well effected 
as by those which I have mentioned. My friends, 
I have spoken of the benefits which have resulted 
to the Agriculture of our state from the establish- 
ment of agricultural societies and cattle shows. 
But I believe we should do great injustice to the 
subject, if we confined our attention to this class of 
benefits only, There are others of a political or 
‘rather moral nature, of no mean importance. The 
| youngest of us may remember the time, when 
(this commonwealth was divided into political par- 
| ties by questions of the most momentous and 
most exciting character; when the contest was 
carried on between those parties with the activity, 
the determination and fervor, which might have 
been anticipated from their nearly equal forces, 
from the general intelligence of those who com- 
posed them, and from the importance of the sub- 
jects in dispute, Men who personally respected 
each other, were ranged on opposite sides in bat- 
tle array, and many hard thoughts were entertain- 
ed and many hard words exchanged, which were 
deeply regretted when the season of excitement 
had gone by. 





These times have happily passed 
away, but our community still is, and always will 
be, divided on questions less exciting perhaps than 
those which once existed among us, but still highly 
important and interesting, And yet, my friends, 





My friends, I | foree of circumstances, 
would arrest this valuable information before it} which it is composed and the situation of the 


topic which can divide the opinions without sever- 
ing the friendship of good men—one green spot 
where the demon of party violence can never in- 
trude—one most interesting object of human in- 
quiry which we can investigate and discuss with 
all our heart and soul, not only without forgetting, 
but without being tempted to forget, that we are 
brethren, Yes, my friends, if ever all lines of 
party division fade away—if we ever realize that 
we are all of one blood, nourished at the bosom of 
one common mother, it is when the interests of 
Agriculture are in question, 

But it is not political prejudices alone, which Ag- 
ricultural Societies have tended to suspend and 
soften, They have done much to alleviate others 
equally dangerous at least—I mean those of a lo- 
cal nature. In this respect more Ifas perhaps 
been effected by the Massachusetts Society, than 
by any other in the Commonwealth, not from any 
superior merit in its members, but simply from the 
Owing to the manner in 


place where its shows are held, it has served as a 
connecting link between the City and the Interior, 
To you, my friends, I need not say that the interests 
of these great portions of our community are one, 
and that any jealousy on eitherside is as impolitic, 
as it is illiberal. I believe that this important 
sentiment is constantly gaining ground, that if im- 
pressions of an opposite kind exist anywhere, 
they are founded in misconception. and are rapidly 
passing away. This is indeed a pleasing opinion, 
but it may be entertained on far better grounds. 
Every day’s observation convinces me that it 
is nota grateful error but a sober truth. Now 
what can better promote harmonious feelings be- 
tween different portions of the state, what can 
more tend to strengthen, diffuse, and perpetuate 
them than that friendly interchange of senti 
ments, upon subjects of deep and immutabbs 
interest to us all, which results necessarily from 
Agricultural Societies and Shows? He must be 
singularly inexperienced or singularly unobserving, 
who has not seen how often a little personal inter- 
course, or a word in season has caused the gross- 
est misconceptions and prejudices to vanish, like 
the morning cloud, and if this society has confer- 
red any benefits on the public, that to which I am 
now referring is certainly one of the greatest, . 

Permit me now, my friends, to submit to you a 
very few practica. suggestions. T 
to insects, 






These are evils to which our Agri pre- 
sumed to be more exposed, than that por- 


tion of the Old World. ‘These animals ate prob- 
ably bred in most cases in our vast forests, and as 
they are driven out from their ancient haunts hy 
the progress of cultivation, descend in countless 
armies upon our fields and our gardens, What 
ever be their origin, théir prowess speaks but too 
well for itself. The beautiful and active Beethe 
which attacks the Locust tree, a tree combining 
rapidity of growth, with hardness of wood to a 
most singular degree, this insect I say, has robbed 
our country of valuable timber to the zmount of 





we nowhere find the slightest vestige of party | 

i aati * a : . . o | 
spirit in the proceedings of this, or of any Agri-| 
cultural Society. So may it ever be, so we may | 


pronounce after our past trying experience, will it! 





ever be. In Agriculture we shall ever find a subject | 
° ® ° . 
of harmonious interest, and how consoling is the | 


millions of dollars. 

The borer which mines into the solid trunks 
of our Apple trees, and the Canker worm, which 
consumes their foliage like a flame of fire, are 
equally destructive, within the circle of their rav- 
ages. It is true that our efforts to extirpate these 


ligent practical farmer, if indeed any one can be! thought, that however we may contend elswhere, minute but powerful enemies as well as others of 
an intelligent farmer, without some degree of here at least we shall be at peace; that here is one a similar description, or even to check them to 
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any considerable degree, have hitherto been almost 
unavailing, but the object is one of the utmost im- 
portance, and should not be relinquished till the 
greatest research and exertion have been exhaust- 
ed. 

The next suggestion which I shall offer, relates 
to the cultivation of delicate fruits and of orna- 
mental flowers. ‘These are delicious luxuries ; but 
in the first place they are innocent and salutary, 
and in the next they are within the reach of the 
great mass of our agricultural community, The 
farmer who possesses a moderate competency, 
may cover his table and decorate his house with 
fruits and flowers of the highest degree of flavor 
and beauty, in a state of freshness and perfection, 
in which they are seldom enjoyed by the most op- 
ulent inhabitants of the City. And all this with a 
stnall expense of time and exertion. A little at- 
tention in the right place, a due vigilance in im- 
proving the fleeting opportunities of time and sea- 
son which nature offers us, a proper degree of 
minute, but light andinteresting labor, and the 
business isdone. I should say more on this topic, 
had it not engaged the attention of a kindred 
society, whose efforts, thus far, have been crown- 
ed with a success beyond all expectation, 

The last point which I submit to your considera- 
tion is the preservation and culture of our forest 
trees, My. friends, in this respect, if in no other, 
we have indeed a goodly heritage. It is stated 
by the highest authority on such subjects, F. A. 
Michaux, ‘that the number of serts of American 
forest trees, whose growth amounts to thirty feet 
at least, is not less than one hundred and thirty- 
seven, of which ninetyfive are employed in the 
arts ; while in France there are only thirtyseven 
which grow to that height, of which eighteen 
only are found in their forests, and seven only of 
these are employed in civil and maritime arch- 
itecture.’ We are fast consuming these rich treas- 
ures of our woods, and I fear that our prodigality 
will be followed at no distant period with the 
usual consequences of prodigality in other cases, 
Fuel has already become scarce in our seaports, 
a subject of serious consideration to those who 
reflect, that the sufferings of the poor in this coun- 
try are probably greater from the want of this 
article, than from all other causes united. The 
valuable timber also on which we depend for our 
domestic architecture, and for our public and our 


merca rine, is rapidly passing away without 
any rextensive efforts to reproduce it, 
The of our Southern States, considered 
the b terial in the world for ship building, 


will probably be entirely swept away in half a 
century, and our own white oak may follow, after 
no very long interval, Independently, however, 
of all considerations of utility, the culture of our 
finest forest trees merely as majestic ornaments to 
the face of our country, well deserves our utmost 
care. What can be amore noble object for in- 
stance, than one of our full grown American elms, 
a tree denominated by the high authority already 
quoted, ‘the most magnificent vegetable produc- 
tion of the temperate zone.’ Where can we be- 
hold a more striking union of strength and grace 
than in its massy trunk and drooping foliage ? 
What is there in the most classical specimens of 
architecture in our city, beautiful as indeed they 
are, to which the eye turns with more pleasure, 
than to the triple row of elms which adorns our 
Mall? Who has ever contemplated those solid 
colonnades and shady arches, without grateful 
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bis name, had he chosen to record it, would have 
been far better perpetuated by such a memorial 
than by the proudest monyment of brass or mar- 
ble. My friends, is there not something elevating 
in the thought, that we can thus contribute to the 
happiness of generations yet unborn, that we can 
thus imitate, in some humble measure, the com- 
prehensive benevolence of that Providence which 
plans, not for years, but for ages, 

The season which is just closing, my friends, has 
been uncommonly propitious. We have been ex- 
/empted from all visitations of drought, and have en- 
seldom experienced in our bright and dry climate. 
Our fruit trees have borne with unusual abun- 
dance, our crop of Indian Corn is good, and 
that of potatoes whether we regard quantity or 
quality uncommonly fine.* Above all, our grass, 
a product of more importance to this state than 
all other products united, has proved, for the 
fourth year in succession, remarkably luxuriant. 
This abundance has been attended, as might have 
been expected, by a diminution in the market val- 
ue of hay, but it should be recollected on the 
other hand, that our farmers have been enabled to 
retain and rear much valuable stock, which must 
have been sacrificed in a dry season, It is true 
that within the last two years our manufactures 
and merchants have been visited with severe trials, 
and that our farmers have not been wholly ex- 
empted from the weight of the depression under 
which the rest of the community have labored. 
But such a complete exemption could not be ex- 
pected in a country, where the great interests of 
Agriculture, Manufacturesand Commerce are so 
intimately united, as in ours. It may safely be 
affirmed however, that our farmers have suffered 
far less from the evilsto which I allude, than any 
other large or important portion of our people, 
and this from the very nature of their calling. 
The merchant or manufacturer may be robbed of 
the reward of his labor, by changes in the foreign 
or domestic market entirely beyond his control, 
and may wind up a year, in which he has done 
everything which intelligence and industry coul 
do to insure success, not only without profit, but 
with an actual diminution of capital. The strong 
arm of mechanic industry may be enfeebled or 
paralyzed by the prostration of those manufactur- 


it so essentially contributes, and on whom in turn 
it so essentially depends. But what has the in- 
telligent and industrious farmer to fear? 
capital is invested in the solid ground, he draws 
ona fund which from time immemorial has never 
failed to honor all just demands, his profits may 
i his success depends on no mere earthly guarantee, 
but on the assurance of that great and beneficent 
being, who has declared that while the earth en- 
dureth, seed time and harvest shall not cease, I 
shall close with a few remarks on the immediate 
business of this meeting, the distribution of prizes. 


cide between the claims of competitors deeply 
interested in the result, and of nearly equal merits, 
The labors of the trustees in this part of their 
duty have been greatly alleviated on the present, 





“I have since been informed that this last assertion is 
not universally correct, and that in many places the crop 
of potatoes is deficient in quantity, 





feelings towards the unknown individual to whose 
taste and wisdom we owe them? Who doubts that 


joyed a succession of seasonable rains, to a degree | 


d| 


ing or commercial interests to whose existence | 


His | 


be diminished indeed, but never wholly suspended; | 


It is obviously a difficult and delicate task, to de- | 





as on former occasions, by the assistance of those 
| intelligent and respectable individuals, who have 
/consented to be associated with them on com- 
|mittees, It has ever been the desire and aim of 
those committees to arrive in each case at a just 
decision, and it is gratifying to reflect, that their 
exertions to thisend have always been duly ap- 
| preciated. Whatever may have been said, some 
‘times doubtless with justice, of their crrors, I 
am not aware that their impartiality and fairness 
| have ever been impeached. We entertain the 
fullest confidence that the decisions now to be 
}announced, will be received by the public in 
general, and by the unsuccessful competitors in par- 
ticular, in the same fair and liberal spirit which 
has been manifested on all former occasions. 





FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 

More than four thousand copies of the Frugal House- 
wife have been sold ; and the demand for it has increas 
ed so much, that the publishers have been induced to 
stereotype it. A number of additions suggested by expe- 
rienced nurses and housekeepers, have been made. The 
fourth edition will soon be out ot the press. 

Journal and Tribune. 


The Albion (a British paper established in New York,) 
states that ‘a protecting duty in favor of the Northern 
colonies, beyond that contemplated by the aets, will be 
imposed at the next session of Parliament.’ 


The Eagle Print Works, on Passaic river, N. Jersey, 
turn out weekly four thousand pieces of goods. The 
calicoes made here are said to equal any foreign ones in 
richness, brilliancy, and finish ; they received the high- 
est premium from the American Institute. 


A Diamond rattle snake was lately killed in the Chero- 
kee nation, 7 feet and Linch in length, and | foot and 1 
inch in circumference. The bite of this species is said 
to admit of no cure. 


At the Cattle Show, at Concord, a yoke of oxen drag- 
ged up hill a load, which weighed, wagon and all, 6100 
Ibs; another drew a load of 6090. A gentleman, who 
did not apply in season for a premium, put his oxen to the 
foremost cart, and they carried both loads up with perfect 
ease—a burden of 12190 Ibs. These oxen are six years 
old, and girt about six feet and a half. 


A handbill is circulating in London, for the purpose of 
inducing an English colony to emigrate to the territory 
of Michigan. The writer of the hand-bill visited Michi- 
gan in 1827, and has lately returned there. 





Census of Philadelphia.—According to the census just 
finished the population of the fifteen wards of the City of 
Philadelphia is 80,318; the seven wards of the Northern 
| Liberties, 28,888 ; and the districts of Southwark, Ken- 
| sington, Spring Garden, &c. 58,487 ; total 167,688. 





| Philip I. walks the streets of Paris with an umbrella 
!in his hand, a surtout, and a round drab hat—not distin- 
| guishable by his dress from any other citizen. Charles 
| X. could be seen only in state, covered with gold and 
| embroidery and drawn by eight horses ina gilded char- 
| iot. 

| Canal Tolls.—The Albany Argus, states that the tolls 
| collected on the State Canals up to the ist of September, 
| amount to $514,000 being about $100,000 more than were 

collected in the same period last year. 


Worcester cattle show, took place on the 13th inst.— 
The following is from the Report on Manufacturers. A 
| bed-spread made by Miss Caroline Henshaw of Leicester, 
| when three years of age, came in close competition with 
a bed quilt, made by Mrs Sarah Dunsmoor of West Bol- 

ston at the age of 84. Either of them would do great 
| credit to persons in the meridian of life. 


A good day’s Work.—At Shutesbury, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 29, Mrs Bogue on the anniversary of her birth 
| day, at the completion of her ninety fifth year, spun fifty 
| four knots of woollen yarn, of a superior quality. Such 
| women were our mothers! How many of the younger 
| portion of their descendants at the present day can equal 
this performance ?— Worcester Spy. 


Corn and Cob.—A western paper says that it has been 
ascertained that 13 bushels of ears of corn ground will af- 
ford as much nourishment to hogs and cattle, as 9 bushels 
of shelled corn. 
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WICARTOWS. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Me Fessenpen—lI notice, in 


ready to compare notes with him whenever he 
' thinks proper. 

| In reference to the correctness of the European 
sources whence new fruits are received, it is, as 


your paper of stated, a most importayt point ; and if there are 


| New England, as the writer admits, to transplant 
|in spring ; and some of our best planters have 
‘recommended, in your paper within the past 
|year, instead of keeping the tree in its new 
‘abode a long while before vegetation to take it 


22d,a communication signed ‘4 Cultivator, in | any advantages to be derived from presents and | up early in spring from the nursery, and cover its 


regard to which I will make a few passing re- 
marks. From the  writer’s misconception in 
regard to Mr Knight, and his communication 
being dated the 10th, it appears he had not seen 
my remarks relative to that point in your paper 
of 13th inst. to which I refer him, The writer 
very justly states that a person may commit an 
error without being censurable. Ihave censured 
no one therefore; and I claim no exemption from 
the fate of all, and that Mr Knight may also com- 
mit an error is proved by the D’Aremberg pear, 
the trees of which exhibited by his correspond- 
ents as sent by him at different times, are widely 
distinct from each other. The writer seems to 
misunderstand another point. The two numbers 


gratuitous tenders, we have had a large share ; 
‘one collection alone sent by John Braddick, Esq, 
of the London Horticultural Society, having com- 
| prised 32 varieties, and another from Professor 


| Bosc, of the Royal Garden at Paris, 115 varieties, 


besides numerous others, But our preseat ar- | 


/rangements, however, with Nurseries in Europe, 
jare such, that there is no inducement for imposition 
|orerror on their part and one point on which I 
| place great import is, that we obtain the same fruit 
Srom at least three, and often four and five sources ; 
and I further state to them invariably, that the 
| trees sent for are intended for a specimen orchard, 
such being in fact the situation allotted them, the 
originals never being sold. The fact is, no person 


of the Pomological Magazine, containing the | Who omits to visit our Establishment, can form a | 
fruits referred to, where published in February and Just idea of it; and few are aware that above 
May, 1829, and I have invariably admitted that | $100,000 have been expended in its formation, 
no person could fail after receiving that work to|ad many thousands of it without any prospect 
distinguish the two fruits, even if he had been °F idea of remuneration ; and I have yet to learn 
wrong before; the one being a pale green, au-\the name of any other man who has spent as 
tumn pear, and the other a yellowish winter one, | much as my father for Horticultural advancement, 
In regard to the supposition that Nurseries are | 4nd the StiaInIBONt of accuracy. 

less correct than those of private cultivators, it | As for myself, I ask no plaudits; and the only 
certainly is not the case where the Establishments , ™erit claimed is that of bat partially reflecting 
are properly regulated and it can be disproved the great zeal which has animated my esteemed 
by arguinent. Precision is most perfect where our , father through life, and which on his part has been 
interest and reputation depend on its existence, | #ccompanied with so much intelligence and liber 
Almost the sole value of a Nursery consists in its ality as to have gained for him the appellation of | 


| roots deep, until the ground has become warm in 
| May ; then place it in its new bed that it may 
‘have a light fresh soil in which to commence veg- 
‘etation; and I can testify that the most thrifty 
itrees I ever saw were transplanted in this way. 
No doubt the earth should be so compact 
about the roots as to leave no crevices for vermin, 
or air holes to dry up the roots ; but if the tree 
‘is well set in spring—not too deep—the very 
‘first rain will make the earth sufficiently compact 
about the roots for the benefit of the tree. 

I confess I have not much experience in fall 
planting, and I cannot see in the above communi- 
cation any good reasons in favor of placing our 
seeds in the earth, or of transplanting trees, long 
before we expect them to vegetate, fearing if we 
do, the ground will become too hard, and compact 
to admit of their flourishing according to our 
wishes, Yours. W. B. 

Framingham, Oct. 18, 1830. 





RING BONE AND SPAVIN. 

Mr Fessenpen—lI know from actual erpertment 

that the following recipe will— 
Cure Ring Bone and Spavin in Horses. 

Take 6 oz, of the oil of Origanum—2 oz, Cam- 
phor, and 2 oz. of Mercurial ointment ; mix them 
well together and rub the place affected two or 
three times a day, keeping the horse dry. A. D. 








character for accuracy, and no proprietor of a 
Nursery who values its permanency, would ever be 
so silly as tocommit an intentional error, ‘There 
are, it is true, such numerous sources by which 
the proprietor may be himself deceived, and er- 
rors introduced, that the business, from tls very 
nalure, is subjected to more inaccuracies than per- 
haps any other, and therefore a greater degree of 


a public benefactor. 
Very respectfully, 
WM. ROBERT PRINCE, 


Linnean Botanic Garden, } 
Oct. 23, 1830. j 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 
Mr Fessenpen—A writer in your paper, of 





indulgence should be extended; but nine tenths the 15th inst. reeommends the transplanting of 
of the trumpery tales attributing inaccuracies to| most trees in the fall of the year, in preference to 


respectable Nursery Establishments, conducted 
with intelligence, exist merely in the imaginations 
of those who utter them, As to the extent of a 
Nursery, it forms no argument against its correct- 
ness ; the simple question is :—lIs there a sufficient 
number of intelligent persons engaged in conduct- 
ing it? For were I to admit the writer’s suppo- 
sition, the garden of the London Horticultural 


i the spring.—His experience ought to have great 
jweeee in the scale, and I cannot say his recom- 
mendation should not be followed ; but the rea- 
son he gives in favor of fall planting are the very 
same which should induce us to prefer the spring. 
When trees are well set in spring the ground is 
ilight about the roots and there is no need of any 


| process to make the earth ‘ become settled and com- 


Society would necessarily be more incorrect than | pact,’ about them, for it generally becomes so 


any other, because it contains a greater variety of| quite too soon for the benefit of the tree. 


Fruit trees. In relation to the necessary accuracy 
of propagation, not one fruit tree in our whole 
Establishment is ever inoculated except under the 
eye of one of its proprietors. As to ‘private culti- 
vators,’ they have in general no particular interest 
at stake, and strive to be accurate no farther than 
suits their pleasure; besides which, they com- 
monly have other occupations the greater portion 
of their time, (as ‘4 Cultivator, himself has,) and 
it cannot therefore be expected that they will be 
as exact and precise as those who give the sub- 
ject their undivided attention; and I feel author- 
ized to say that well conducted Nurseries general- 
ly serve to correct the errors of private collec- 
tious. I perceive the person I am replying to, of- 
fers Trees and Vines for sale in your previous 
paper of the 15th inst, and I have no doubt he 
desires tobe accurate; but on that head I am 


if 
'* the looseness of the earth for a considerable pe- 
jriod retard the advance of vegetation, and ren- 
|der the trees liable to much injury, thereby caus- 
jing many to entirely fail, ‘then it should be our 
jaim in alleases to render the ground settled and 
|compact, to promote vegetation. This we never 
attempt to do in other cases, but on the contrary 
| we dig about our trees to prevent the ground’s 
/becoming ‘tight and compact.’ We plough our 
jland first before planting that the ground may 
| be light for the seed to vegetate. 

We sow also immediately after planting while 
the earth is light. 

When we transplant in spring we put old hay 
or straw about our trees to keep the earth ‘loose,’ 
to prevent its becoming too compact about the 
roots, and to check the evaporation of moisture. 
I believe the practice to be almost universal in 





New York, Oct. 1830. 





COMMITTEES OF THE BRIGHTON SHOW - 
Executive Committee. 
Benjamin Guild, 
Israel Thorndike, 
On Fat Cattle. 
Gorham Parsons, Chairman, 
Col, Bethuel Penniman, 
Abner Wheeler. 
Cows, Heifers, Bulls, and Bull Calves. 
John Welles, Chairmen, 
Nathan Adams, Jr, 
Capt. George Smith. 
Sheep and Stine, 
Jolin Heard, Jr, Chairman, 
Col. Samuel Jaques, 
Thomas Williams. 
Ploughing with two yoke Cattle, 
John Prince, 
John Northend, 
Ebenezer Heath. 


Chairman, 


Ploughing with one yoke Cattle. 
i. H. Derby, 
Col. Adams, 
Timothy Corey. 
Working Cattle. 
Luke Fiske, Chairman, 
Gen, Aaron Capen, 
Samuel Brooks. 

Marshals. 

Capt. Isaac Cook, 
Capt, William Prentiss, 
Col. Wm H. Spooner, 


Chairman, 





Col, John Tyler. 
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Manufactures. 
Richard Sullivan, Chairman, 
Robert Waterson, 
Joshua Clapp. 
Inventions. 


Gorham Parsons, Chairman, 
Daniel Treadwell, 
David Moody. 

Butter, Cheese, and Cider, * 
Benjamin Guild, Chairman, 
John C, Gray, 

Israe! Thorndike, Jr, 
Isaac P. Davis, 
Benjamin Pollard, 
Grain, Vegetables, Crops, &c. 


William Prescott, 
Peter C. Brooks, 
James Jackson. 
Farms. 

William Prescott, Chairman, 
Peter C. Brooks, 
John Welles. 

Premiums to be awarded in December next. 


Chairman, 


Auctioneers. 
Samuel F. Coolidge, 
Richard Warren, 


Woot.—The Foreign Quarterly Review has an 
article on the German Wool Trade, from which 
we gather the following facts : 

From 1814 to 1819, the annual amount of wool 
imported into England from Germany increased 
from 3,595,145 Ibs, to 4,557,938 lbs.; and in 1828 | 
it was no less than 23,110,822 lbs. At the same pe- 
riods the annual amounts of wool imported into En- 
gland from N. 8. Wales, were 32,971,—7 284,— 
and 1,603,512 lbs. Some of the N. 8. W. wool is 
said to be fully equal to the best from Saxony.— 
Great efforts are now made to improve the breed 
of sheep in Russia, as well as in Silesia, Bohemia, 
Poland, &c. Merinos are also spreading into Italy. 
Spain has lost her credit; many of the best flocks 
of merinos were driven to France by Napoleon’s 
Generals, and those that remain, have become so 
degenerate, as not to be worth more than one third 
as mucli as the same stock of sheep in Germany. 
—The average weight of a German merino fieece 
is from 25 to 3 lbs —The average annual produc- 
tion of England is 111,160,560 Ibs.— 
Journ anity. 








rom the Hartford Mercury. 


THE PEACH TREE. 

From a desire to encourage the culture of peach 
trees, we offer the following as the result of experi- 
iments and observation. , 

It is generally known that worms, near the sur- 
face of the earth, destroy them by eating the bark ; 
the object is therefore to find a preventive, in order 
that the trees may become aged in a healthy state. 

It is evident that those worms pass through the 
common change, and assume the form of millers, 
early in the summer, and deposit their eggs in 
the bark as low as they can find access to it; and 
that the worms proceeding from them, begin to 
operate in the latter part of the summer; when 
they have been found of the size of a common 
pin. If suffered to remain they grow to the thick- 
ness of rye straw; each of them girdles the tree 
about an inch, and the wood from the wound to 
the heart, dies, Hence it is, that a single wound 


impairs the vigor of the tree, and a number of 
them kill it. The point to be gained, is to protect 
the tree from the millers, and by a single method 
we have succeeded for several years, which is 
recommended with full confidence. 

About the first of May, remove the earth from 
the body of the tree, and skirt it to the height of 
15 or 18 inches, in such manner as to erclude the 
millers, burying the lower part of it in the earth. 
We have used straw cut to the length and about | 
half an inch in thickness, bound on with twine. 
This should be removed about the first of Sep- 
tember, as we have sometimes found the young 
worms within the upper part of the straw, being 
covered by a little gum. The process should be | 
commenced when the tree is young—they have | 


ed his conviction that it was American, though 
superior in quality to any European silk that 
could be obtained. ‘Two sticks of twist, were in- 
cluded in the present, and we think we may chal- 
lenge our friends, the merchants, to find better 
on their shelves. 

We were highly gratified to receive the above 
specimen from a friend; and will comply with 
his request to place it in a conspicuous situation 
in our office where it may be seen.—.V. Framp. pa. 


Remedy for the Lockjaw.—We are informed by a 
friend that asure preventive against this terrible 





| disease is tu take some strong soft soap and mix 
then readily discovered on the surface of the bark | 


with it a sufficient quantity of pulverized chalk, so 
as to make it of the consistence of buck-wheat 
batter—put it into a cloth or small bag and apply 


been found in a rapid growth, the first fall after | it to the wound—keep the chalk moistened with 


it sprouted. Thus a few minutes in a year de-| 
voted toatree, will probably protect it against 
this cause of decay; a very trifling expense com- 
pared with the value of this healthy and delicious 
fruit. JONATHAN BRACE. 
JOHN I. WELLS, 
WM. H. IMLAY. 
Hartford, Sept. 8, 1830. 





SILK. 

Believing that the culture of silk might be made 
a source of profit to this country, we have occa- 
sionally called to the subject the attention of our 
readers ; and we are pleased to learn that it has 
excited some inquiry and investigation, which if 
prudently conducted, bid fair to produce import- 
ant results. The premiums offered by the H. H. 
and F. Agricultura! Society, we trust, have done 
some good in the cause, by directing the efforts of 
individuals who might not otherwise have been 
induced to enter the untravelled road of exper- 
iments. Atthe approaching anniversary to be 
held at Northampton, we expect there will be oc- 
cular evidence that old Hampshire has not been 
sound asleep upon the subject. It is hoped there 
will be numerous specimens of American silk ex- 
hibited. 

We have had occasion to examine some Amer- 
ican sewing silk ; and, though it is generally infe- 
rior in some respects to European silk, yet, we 
are told, that when well made it is, except the 
blue, preferred to that. One important point, in 
which the Americans fail, is the coloring ; which 
is usually of a dull, dingy hue, and makes but a 
sorry appearance by the side of the bright and 
glossy skeins of Italy, Ours is not so well twist- 
ed as foreign silk ; anda great deal of it is so un- 


a fresh supply of soap until the wound begins to 
discharge, and the patient receives relief. Our 
friend stated to us, and implicit confidence may 
be placed in what he says, that he has known 
several cases where this remedy has been success- 
fully applied. So simple and valuable a remedy 
within the reach of every person, ought to be uni- 
versally known,—.V. Y. Evening Post. 





In the report of a committee of the Worcester 
County Agricultural Society, Wm. Lincoln, Chair- 
man,it is stated that ‘ Mr Cyril Flint, of Hardwick, 
exhibited an instrument for extracting teeth, so 
inviting in appearance and ingenious in construc- 
tion, as to make one’s mouth water to experience its 
application !” 


PICKLES. 
This being the season of the year at which 
almost every housewife is busily employed in 
replenishing her annual store of pickles, it may 
not be improper for us to say a few words on the 
value of these articles, in a dietetic point of view, 
No one, we presume, cousiders the various 
pickles usually met with on our tables, as articles 
of food—they can be viewed in no other light 
than as exciters of the appetite, or as a means of 
imparting an additional flavor to the more sub- 
stantial viands of which the meal is composed, 
The articles generally selected for pickling, are 
unripe vegetable substances, and those of the 
most indigestible class; as, for instance, immature 
cucumbers, or melons—the young ears of indian 
corn—unripe walnuts, peppers, and the like, 
Whatever principles in any degree soluble by the 
stomach, these may contain, previous to their con- 
version into pickles, they are completely destroy- 





even that one would almost think it had been pur- 
posely made to imitate strings of onions: of | 
course such silk is worthless, for no tailor or! 
sempstress will use it if any other can be obtained. | 
But our people make some very good silk. | 
ie color is fair, the twisting neat and tight, and | 


Ti 


larticles of food, 


ed by the latter process: hence, when served at 
table, a pickle consists simply of an indigestible 
sponge saturated with vinegar. 

A moderate quantity of vinegar, it is true, is 
by no means an unwholesome addition to many 
When made use of however 


the thread even. This is preferred before the | in the form of pickles, its wholesomeness is entire- 
foreign article, because it is stronger, We have | jy destroyed, as well by the indigestible mass with 
recently been presented with a few skeins of such | which it is combined, as by the pepper and other 
silk, made the last season by Mrs Shaw, of Bel- spices by which it is highly flavored. These, 
chertown. It certainly reflects great credit upon | pesides disordering the stomach of themselves, 
the lady for her skill and ingenuity. Some of the | are yery apt to produce a factitious appetite, or to 
skeins are too fine for ordinary use, and one excels prolong the desire for food after the natural ap- 
in fineness anything of the kind we ever saw, and | petite has been satisfied—in either case, endanger- 
is nevertheless a triple thread. A skein of red | ine the loading of the stomach with a quantity of 


silk amongst it has been pronounced, by a good | ajjment far beyond its powers of digestion, or the 
judge, tobe English; but an individaal who is! actual wants of the system. 





in the constant habit of using sewing silky declar- 
} 


By the individual in perfect health, the same 
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bad effects, therefore, are to be anticipated from | stem to the blossom end. The other two meas- 
the use of pickles, excepting in very minute quan- ured each ten inches round, They weighed 5 Ibs. 
tities, as from indulgence in every other super-|20z, Two ofthem weighed 15 cz, each. In 
fluous condiment—while to the person whose | the Agricultural Hall we observed a very large 
digestion is slow, painful, or imperfect—in other | pear from Mr Cievenanp, and a basket of fine 


words, to the dyspeptic, or to the invalid from | 
any cause, the indigestible nature of pickles, in-| 
dependently of their other properties, renders their | 
introduction into the stomach, in any quantity, | 
productive of the most serious injury, Pickles| 
are to be included, also, among those articles, 
from the use of which, children are to be strictly | 
prohibited. 

By those who cannot be persuaded to relin-| 
quish entirely the use of pickles, great caution 
should be observed as to the nature of the vessel! 
in which they are kept. From a want of atten-, 
tion in this respect, they may be rendered poi-) 
sonous; or, at least, a very painful, and some-| 


times fatal, disease may be induced by partaking | 


of them. 

The glazing of earthenware is in general pro- 
duced by a preparation of lead, which is readily 
acted upon by vinegar, and other vegetable acids ; 
hence, when the latter are kept in jars of this 
description, they become in a short time charged 
with what is termed sugar of lead—the introduc- 
tion of which into the system is attended with the 
serious consequences already referred to, The 
only vessels in which pickles or indeed any ve- 
getable substance of an acid nature, should be 





kept are those of stone glazed with salt; or what 
is still better, those formed of green or black glass. 
—Journal of Eealth. 
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BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW. 

In our last, want of room obliged us to omit 
some particulars relative to tlus exhibition, which 
we now furnish. ° 

Among the Fat Cattle were a pair of young 
Oxen, sent by Turopore Lyman, Esq, for exhibi- 
tion only, which were remarkable for their fine 
syminetry and just proportions, 

A newly invented Pump, patented by a Mr 
Elisha Hale, of New York, presented also an at- 
tractive object. The pump box is in the form of 
a flat circular vessel, which is placed edgewise, 
andthe vacuum is caused by turning a crank, 
which gives motion to metallic flies or valves. 
We slhiould suppose from its materials, structure, 
and little liability to friction that it must be very 
durable, as well as present a very advantageous 
method of applying power for the purpose of 
raising water, This may be seen, and its prin- 
ciples explained at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 52 North Market Street. 

Among the Fruits which composed the dessert 
of the show-dinner, in addition to those which 
have been before mentioned, were Black Ham- 
burgh Grapes, from P, C, Brooxs, Esq. and R, 
Suviivay, Esq. which were in fine order, large 
and delicious; several varieties of excellent 
apples and pears from Goruam Parsons, Esq.; 
Autumn Clingstones, an excellent juicy peach, 
from J Hearn, Jun. Esq. and an exhibition of 

Burgomaster Pears, which were very large, but 
not in eating until December. The basket con- 
tained five pears, three of which measured each 
twelve inches round, and eight inches from the 








apples from Luxe Bemis, Esq, of Watertown. 

Among the Volunteer Toasts were the follow- 
ing, to none of which, excepting the two last, can 
we give their appropriation. 

The Political Agriculturists in France—May 
they who have done so well in breaking up, be 
equally successful in laying down. 

Our Manufacturers— May the river head that 
turns their machinery never drive that machinery 
tll it turns their heads. 

Harvard University—A Mother of singular 
qualities ; the older she grows the more rich and 
abundant her fruit, May all her offspring by her 
present husband become heirs to a glorious in- 
heritance. 

The Gold Mines of America—It is the fault of 
every farmer if he does not find one on his own 
estate without the trouble of dispossessing the 
Indians, 

The King of the Netherlands—Any Farmer’s boy 
can teach him to grant his people their just de- 
mands, and nottry to comb their Brussels the 
wrong way. 


The Farmer of La Grange, La Faxyerte—| 


Brought up on the Pattern Farm of Washington ; 
success to his efforts to lay out the Old Estate in 
France on the American plan, 

By Major Jackson, of Newton—May Religion, 
Liberty, Agriculture, and cultivation of the mind 
increase in this world, till it becomes a Paradise 
in time 

By T. G. Fessenden—The Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Society—the parent slock of many simi- 
lar Societies. May their scions be multiplied and 
grafted till the whole laud is filled with their fruits, 





The Committee appointed to award premiums on 
Jat oxen, have attended the duly assigned them 
and report as follows : 


entered a pair of well fatted oxen—but the com- 
mittee had but three premiums to award. 

Samuel Bowen of Adams, County of Berkshire, 
entered for exhibition only, a pair of handsome 
well shaped oxen; and when the manner of feed- 
ing on Hay and grass only, which was stated to 
the Committee and taken into view, they were 
cousidered in very good condition. 

Jacob W. Watson of Princeton, County of Wor- 
cester, entered for exhibition a fatcow which at- 
tracted attention. 

William Winn of Burlington, County of Middle- 
sex, entered for exhibition a pair of twin oxen, 
Coelebs stock, they were well formed cattle and in 
good condition. The committee were much pleased 
| with the exhibition of fat cattle, and think it equal 
ifnot superior to the best that has been made, 
‘since the first establishment of a cattle show in 
Brighton. 

All which is submitted by 
GORHAM PARSONS, 
BETHUEL PENNIMAN, 
ABNER WHEELER, 

Brighton, Oct. 20, 1830. 








Committee. 





Mr Prince of Flushing solicits from some gen- 
'tlernan at Boston a description of the * Lombardy 
|. Grape,’ there so called. 





Parsnips—Mr Daniel Burnham, of Newbury- 
| port, has raised this year from 3 drills 25 yards 
long, and 15 inches asunder, 730 Parsnips, weigh- 
jing 650 Ibs,—as smooth as carrots. 


| ooseneasipenmnemgaen 





| Great Growth of Corn—On the farm of Earl 
| Stimson, Esq. in Galway, Saratoga co. N. Y. there 
|were on the 30th ult. within the space of one 
square rod, 49 hills, bearing 516 ears of corn ; 
'which on being shelled, yielded one bushel and 
,one quart. 


Se — 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, October 30, 1830. 
FRUITS. 

| Pears.—From Mr Samuel Hyde, Newton, a 
pear without a name, supposed to be Harrison’s 


To Dexter Fay of Southborough, County of} large Fall pear of Cox, From Mr S.Downer, Win- 


Worcester, they award the first premiun for his fat 
ox, six years old, from Imported Bull Holderness, 
weight of ox 2477 pounds, $25. 

To Simon Ward of Charlton, County of Worces- 
ter, thesecond premium for one of his fat oxen 
eight years old, from Imported Bull Holderness ; 
the ox to which the premium is awarded has the 
most white on the back ; weight 2312 pounds, $20. 

To Asa Rice of Boylston, County of Worcester, 
the third premium for his ox seven years old; 
weight 2380 pounds, $10. 

Evidence was produced of the manner of feed- 
ing, and the expense of fatting the cattle, which 
was satisfactory to the committee. 

Joseph 


ter Rousselette, and Minot pears from a seedling 
tree in Dorchester. From Mr Robert Manning, 
Passe Colmar Pears, true and in eating—of fine 
texture, and replete with rich, sugary juice. Mr M, 
‘obtained the scions of this fruit fr Hon, Mr 
| Lowell, and supposed them to b poleon, 
| but is not at all certain that he di ake a 
, mistake himself in marking them. 

Apples.—F rom Rey. Mr Gannet, of Cambridge- 
port, three varieties; one of them of beautiful 
appearance anda fine flavor, names unknown. 
|From Mr R. Manning an apple of russet color 
from a French tree, no name. From Mr 8. Hyde, 
Hubbardston Nonsuch. From Dr H. Bartlett of 










Ustabrooks of Royalston, County of} Roxbury, an apple of small size and great beauty, 


Worcester, entered for exhibition only, a pair of) flavor slightly acid; the committee did not recog- 


very fine and well fatted oxen, they were not raised 


in this state, and therefore not entitled to premium | 


by the rules of the society, but were highly estimat- 
ed by the Committee, they were six years old, and 
the pair weighed 4634 pounds, 

Henry Chapin of Waltham, entered for exhibition 
only, a pair of oxen from Imported Bull Denton, 
and Cows of the Teeswater or short horn breed ; 
they were very handsome, fine turned cattle, five 
years old, in prime condition and raised by Theo- 
dore Lyman, Esq. of Waltham. 

Silas Billings of Hatfield, County of Hampshire, 





nize the kind. From E. Vose, a_ basket of fine 
orange Quinces for exhibition. From MrS, Dow- 
|ner, a natural peach of good flavor. The Com- 
| mittee have received a note from 8. G. Perkins, 
Esq. in relation to the quality of the Angouleme 
Pear presented by that gentleman at a previous 
meeting; a copy of which they annex, 
Per order of the Committee. 
ELIJAH VOSE. 

‘The Angouleme Pear was cut yesterday, and 

tasted by several gentlemen who are good judges 
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of fruit, among whom was the first Vice Presi- 
dent of the Hert. Society; it was pronounced su- 
perior to the St Michael, it being as abundant in 
juice and of much richer and higher flavor.’ 
At the above meeting the following gentlemen | 

were admitted subscription members :— 

Epwarp Miter, Esq. Quincy. 

{ntaB Srone Brewer, Roxbury. 

Rurvus F. Purpers, Charlestown. 
and 

Josepu Maxweut, Esq. of Rio Janeiro, 
an Honorary Member, 





To CorresponpEeNnTs.— We are obliged to defer this 
week, the Brighton Report on Inventions and Agricultural 
Implements, on account of its not reaching us in season ; 
no blame is attributable to any of the Committee for the 
delay, as it was seasonably forwarded by the Chairman, 
but was forgotten by the Stage Driver. We have also 
received from Gen. DEasporn, three valuable articles, 
on a method to increase the size of Fruits—to make 
Camellias produce Seed—and a method of accelerating 
the maturity of Melons. Several other articles are de- 
ferred, and a notice of some recent Agricultural publica- 
tions. 





Fruit Trees, &c. 

William Prince and Sons, have 
large quantities of the following 
‘sea trees for sale at their Nurseries at 

Flushing, near New York. 

Spanish Chestnut, or Maron de 
Lyon, 6 to 7 feet in height. 

Persian Walnut, or Madeira nut, 6 
feet. . 

Sweet soft shell Almonds, 7 feet. 

Figs, of 50 varieties, of bearing size. 

Olives of the finest French and Italian varieties. 

Spanish and English Filberts, of fair size. 

Mulberries, 10 of the choicest kinds, suitable for silk- 
worms, including the famous Tartarian, which endures 
the coldest climates. 

MMinois or Pecan nuts, 7 to 8 feet. 

Quinces, 10 of the finest kinds some of which are of 
bearing size. 

Pomegranates, of 12 fine varieties, several of which pro- 
duce fruit at Long Island. 

Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, and Limes, of above 50 varie- 
ties, and mostly at $2 to $34 each, anda few very rare 
kinds at $5. 

Camellias of near 60 varieties, many of which at only $2 
to $3,509 each, as per new Greenhouse Catalogue. 

The set of Chinese Magnolias, comprising the Purpurea, 
Conspicua, Fuscata, and Annonefolia, for $8, and the 
Gracilis included for $11, all fine plants. 

The set of splendid Chinese Peonies, comprising the 
Moutan or Tree Peony, the Whitleji, Humei, and Fra- 

grans, all fine plants. 

Grape V e finest Burgundy, Champagne, Rhe- 
nish, y varieties, at $25 per 100. 

Silver 1 bele, of large size, one of the most ele- 
rant ornamental trees, now coming into general notice, 
or planting in yards, lawns, avenues, Xc. 

Also all the other varieties of Trees, Shrubs, and Herba- 
ccous plants, Greenhouse Plants, Bulbous flowers, &e, 
as per Catalogue. Nov. 5. 


Pear Seedlings. 
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For sale at the New England Seed Store, No. 52 North | 
Market Street— . 

20,000 Pear Seedlings, in fine order for Nurseries— 
raised within six miles of Boston—at from 5 to S19 per 
thousand, according to their size,&e. They will be suit- | 
ably packed, as wanted, for transportation toany distance. 





Durham Short Horns. 

For sale, several of the pure breed, descendants of the 
celebrated animals presented by ApMiRAL Sir Isaac | 
Corrin, to the Massachusetts,Society for thé Promotion | 
of Agriculture. The pedigice of these animals can be | 
given as far back as Hubbach, who was calved in 1777, | 
and is reputed the foundation of this much admired stock. | 
Also, several Heifers bred from the same, of various | 
grades, from half up to seven eighths blooded animals. | 
For particulars, inquire of E. Hersey Derby, Salem. 

Salem, October, 1830. 


Seeds for Country Dealers.  . 


Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 


ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
furnished, at J. B. Russeiu’s Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52 North Market Street, 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 


| $50, containing acoMPLETE AssOoRTMENT of the seeds 


mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small packages, ready for retailing, with 
short directions on each package for its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1830, 
and of the purest quality. Nov. 5. 





Catawba Grape Vines. 
THE GENUINE SORT. 


For sale at the New England Seed Store, No. 52 North 
Market-street— 

50 Vines of the true Catawba Grape, one year old, 
price 75 cts. each. This is-one of the best native, table, 
or wine Grapes cultivated; the bunches large, with 
shoulders, very thickly set, with large berries of a pale 
red or lilac color, and in some situations covered with a 
beautiful bloom, giving them a blueish purple appearance. 
They havea slight musky taste, and delicate flavor. 
They have a thin skin, very little pulp, are perfectly har- 
dy, and surpass most of the native grapes that have been 
exhibited atthe Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, the two past seasons. The pulp diminishes and 
almost disappears when they are left on the vine till they 
attain to perfect maturity. The vines are great bearers : 
one vine in Mrs Schell’s garden, in Clarksburg, Mary- 
land, has produced eight bushels of grapes in one season 
—and eleven younger vines in the garden of Joshua John- 
son, Esq. of the same State, have produced in one season 
thirty bushels of fruit. A particular history and descrip- 
tion of this fine grape will be found in Prince’s new 
Treatise on the Vine, just published. There can be no 
mistake with regard to the identity of the above vines, as 
they are all from the garden of Mr Seaver, who raised 
the first Catawba Grapes ever exhibited in Massachusetts. 


Wanted 
Ina Book and Job Printing Office, in Boston, two 
Apprentices. Those from the country would be preferred. 
Apply to Mr J. B. Russell, at the New England Seed 
Store, No. 52 North Market Street. Oct. 29. 


Wanted, 

A young woman from the country, from 20 to 25 years 
of age, to do the work in a small family in this city. An 
aetive, faithfui woman, will meet with kind treatment 
and good wages. Apply at this office. Nov. 5. 

Grape Vines, 

The subscriber has for sale at his garden in Dorchester, 
the choicest variety of Grape Vines ever offered for sale 
in this vicinity. Many of them are now in fruit, and 
purchasers are invited to call and make a selection. The 
following compose a part of the variety. 

Black Hamburg, Napoleon, 

Black Cape, White Chasselas, 

White Muscadine, Golden Chasselas, 

Golden Muscat, Red Chasselas, 

Gore’s, (a beautiful Black Grape) Black Constantia, 

Caroline. Bland, 

Ferrol. 

8 varieties pf superior fruit from Xeres and Malaga. 

400 two years old ISABELLAs. 

1400 one * = * = 

200 CaTrawsa, or what has heretofore been considered 
the BLanp. It is now satisfactorily ascertained that the 
Bland grape will not ripen in this climate, in the open 
ground, 

Orders by mail, addressed to the Subscriber, or person- 
al application at his office, No. 74 Congress-street, for any 
number of Vines from one to one hundred or more, will 
meet with prompt attention. Application may also be 











| made to Patrick Kennedy, at the garden. 


Boston, Sept. 27,1830. 5t ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
Bolivar Calves, Saxony Bucks, and Bremen Geese. 

For sale, 4 Bull Calves, sired by the celebrated imported 
improvéd Durham short horned bull Boxivar. which 
stock have produced 36 quarts of milkaday. No. 1,dam 
Grey Brown, half Celebs and half Galloway. No. 2, dam 
Juno, three fourths Fil! Pail. No. 3, dam Ceres, her sire 
Celebs, her dam Mr Gray’s imported Cow. No. 4, dam 
Beauty, half Cwlebs and half Galloway. The Calves 
are beautiful, and their dams all great milkers. 

Two imported Saxony Bucks,2 Yearlings, and 2 Lambs. 
3 pairs of Bremen Geese. Inquire of Benjamin Shurt- 
leff, Jr, Chelsea, or at 52 Hanover Street, Boston. July 9. 








Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston, 

For sale at the Kenrick NURSERIES IN 

NEWTON, an extensive assortment of Apples, 

Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 

Nectarines, Mulberries, Quinces, Raspber- 

ries, Grape Vines, Gooseberry and Currant 

bushes, and ten finest varieties of Strawberries, including 
Wilmot’s Superb, Genuine Keen’s Seedling, do. 

Also about 200 varieties of the most ornamental hardy 
trees and shrubs, including the Double Silver Fir and 
Double Spruce, Horse Chestnuts, Mountain Ash, Gum 
Acacia, Three Thorned Acacia, Butternuts, Ailanthus or 
Tree of Heaven, Elms, Sugar Maples, Flowering Catal- 
pas, Weeping Willows, Napoleon, do. do. Noneysuckles, 
and asuperb variety of hardy Roses, &c, &c. Many of 
the above sorts of trees of extra sizes. 

Wuire Muuserry Trees by the 100 or 1000—for 
plantations. 

IsapeLLaA Grape Vines, either singly or by the 100, 
at reduced prices. 

Written orders addressed to Joun or Witu1AmM Ken- 
RIcK, Newton, and transmitted by the daily mail, or 
otherwise, or if more convenient, left at the office of the 
New England Farmer, where catalogues may be obtained 
gratis, will be promptly attended to. 

But purchasers are invited when convenient, to call and 
examine the trees, &c, for themselves, and make their 
own selections. 

Trees, &c, will be delivered in Boston free of expense 
for transportation, when ordered ; and when particularly 
desired, they will be packed in matts with either clay or 
moss for sea or land transportation. eptD Oct. 8. 


Splendid Bulbous Roots. 

Just received at the New England Fa:mer Seed Store, 
No. 52 North Market-street, direct from Van Eeden & 
Co. Harlem, Holland, and a large assortment of Bulbous 
Flower Roots, comprising the finest varieties of 

HYACINTHS -(double and single) dark blue, por- 
celain blue, red and rosy colored,pure white with yellow 
eye, white with rosy eye, and yellow with various eyes ; 
from 12 cts. to $1 00 each. 

TULIPS—splendid variegated, red, yellow and mixed, 
12 cts, each $100 per dozen, (our importation of fine 
tulips is very large, and we are enabled to put some sorts 
as low as $5 per 100—an object to those who wish to 
form a superb tulip bed.) 

CROWN IMPERIALS—assorted, of the most splendid 
colours, and showy flowers, large roots, 25 to 38 cts. 
e 





ach. 
JONQUILLES—sweet scented, finest roots 12 cts 
each. 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS—fragrant, white with 
citron cups, and yellow with double white cups, extaa 
sized roots, 25 cts. each. 

DOUBLE NARCISSUS—fragrant, of all colours, 12 
cts. each—per dozen. $1,00 

SPRING CROCUS—of all colours, 6 cts. each—50 
cts. per dezen. 

The above roots are from the same house from which 
we received our supply last season, and which gave such 
universal satisfaction; some of the double Hyacinths 
having produced bells 1 inch and 8-10ths'in diameter. 

Purchasers are requested to notice that the above roots 
are not purchased at auction, and are all remarkable for 
their size, and for the beauty and delicacy of tint of their 
flowers. 

Also, a further supply of Bulbous Roots, comprising 
Large White fragrant Lilies, 12 cts. each, J dollar per 
dozen, Tiger (spotted) Lilies, same price, Martagon or 
Turk’s Caps Lilies, same price. 


Bricuron Marxet—Monday, .Vov. 1. 
{Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. ] 

At Market this day 3868 Cattle, 10825 Sheep, and 962 
Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—From $3,25 to 4,374 ; we noticed 
a few taken at $4,50; we also neticed 6 extra prime 
Cattle, 4 of which were taken by Mr T. W. Bennett, of 
Brighton, for 5,00, and 2 by Mr C. Brackett, of Newton, 
at 5,25. 

Barrelling Cattle—for Mess, $3,50, a 3,58; No. 1,34 
3,17; No. 2, 2,76 a 2,75. 

Sheep.—Very little variation from last week, not so 
many good Sheep as usual, for the number; we noticed 
lots at the following prices : $1,124, 1,25, 1,33, 1,42, 1,50, 
1,58, 1,63, 1,75, and one lot at $2, part of which were 
wethers. 

Swine.—We noticed one lot of about 50 selected Sows 
and Barrows, at 3$c.: one lot of 40, 4jc; one entire lot 
of 250, for 4c ; at retail, 4c for Sows, 5c for Barrows. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

SONGS, 

WRITTEN FOR THE MERRIMACK AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, ocT. 13, 1830. 








BY J. B. MOORE, ESQ. 
TuNE —‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ 


Should Autumn’s blessings be forgot, 
And never brought to min’? 
Should all our comforts be forgot, 
With auld lang syne ? 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll take a cup of kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 


The FARMER ploughs his mellow fields, 
He sows the choicest grains, 
And lo! how rich the harvest yields, 
How wide a plenty reigns! 
Behold! how wide a plenty reigns! 
Around ye far and near! 
Sure none can with the Farmer vie— 
So let’s be merry here. 


October’s ripened splendors shine, 
The Harvest’s fruits appear, 
The flocks and herds their fatlings yield, 
To crown the closing year. 
Then merry let us be, my dear, 
Push round the generous wine ; 
We'll take a cup of kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 


But not sic’ draughts as turn the brain, 
And stupid make the min’ ; 
O no! we'll leave sic’ faults as these 
To auld lang syne. 
For auld lang syne, my dear, 
Yes! auld lang syne, 
Would sometimes tak’ a drap-too much— 
Poor auld lang syne! 


But since we’ve wandered here to see 
Sic’ sights as glad the min’, 
We'll merry make the festive board, 
As in auld lang syne. 
. For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne 
Ne’er had sic’ wine as sparkles here, 
Poor auld lang syne. 


Then pledge we al) the Farmer’s weal, 
Success to Loom and Plough ! 
And coming years shall keep alive 
The joys that bless us now. 
‘hen merry let us be, my dear, 
Push round the generous wine, 
We'll take a Cup of Cider yet, 
For auld lang syne. 





BY GEORGE KENT. 
Assembled once more on their annual duty, 
Our Merrimack Farmers will here merry make— 
The trophies we boast are not ‘ beauty or booty,’ 
But the fruits of the soil that we meet to partake. 


Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


We chant no ‘ All hail!’ at our modest collations— 
For all hail will not answer the husbandman’s end ; 
For the mild rain of peace we send up aspirations— 
And from all ‘ reigns of terror,’ may Heaven forefend. 


May the web of our life, in the GRear arrist’s hand, 
Show a warp that is good, and a filling that’s true— 

Whether ‘dyed in the wool,’ or the woof, let us stand 
Fast in color forever—and thatbe TRUE BLUE. 


Derry down, down, down, derry down. 





Parents.—Consider, thou who art a parent, 
the importance of thy trust. The being thou hast 
produced it is thy duty to support. Upon thee also 
it dependeth, whether the child of thy bosom shall 
be a blessing or a curse to thyself—a useful or a 
worthless member of the community. Prepare 
him early with instruction, and season his mind 
early with the maxims of truth. Watch the bent 
of his inclination, set him right in his youth, and 
let no evil habit gain strength with hisyears, So 
shall he rise like a cedar on the mountain. His 
head shall be seen above the trees of the forest. 
The soil is thine own. Let it not want cultiva- 
tion. The seed which thou sowest, that also shalt 
thou reap. 

A wicked son is a reproach to his father ; but 
he that doeth right is an honor to his gray hairs, 

Teach him obedience, and he shall bless thee. 

Teach him modesty and he shall not be ashamed 

Teach him gratitude, and he shall receive ben- 
efits. 

Teach him charity, and he shall gain love. 

Teach him temperance, and he shall have health. 

Teach him prudence, and fortune shall attend 
him, 

Teach him justice, and he shall be honored by the 
world. 

Teach him sincerity, and his own heart shall not 
reproach him, 

Teach him diligence, and his wealth shall increase. 

Teach him benevolence, and his mind shall be 
exalted. 

Teach him science, and his life shall be useful. 

Teach him religion, and his death shall be happy. 





SusPENDED aNnimMatTIOoN.—When persons die 
from hanging or drowning, the face is suffused and 
swollen with dark colored blood; when from in- 
haling any noxious gas, the countenance is pale ; 
when from lightning, the face is pallid, the limbs 
are flexible, and the blood thin; and when from 
intense cold, the countenance is pale, and the 
limbs are rigid, The most destructive vapors are 
the carbonic acid hydrogen, and nitrogen gases ; 
as also those that are emitted from animal and ve- 
getable matter ina state of putrefaction. Carbonic 
gas is the most common; it is met with in close 





Warmed with ‘fire of the flint, our brave fathers of old 
Told the tale of their wrongs in the thunders of battle : | 

Their sons, blest with peace, the proud tale may unfold 
Of their rights in fine farms, and rich flocks,and fat cattle. 


To Ceres a bumper we'll fill, worth the having— 
Of the purest of wine that Pomona can yield ; 
We'll waive other topics, and drink to the waving 
Of the harvests that crown every Husbandman’s field. 


We pour no libations in Bacchanal revels— 
The nectar we quaff is the orchard’s rich juice ; 
The parent of drunkenness, and of ‘ blue devils,’ 
Gives place to the fruits that our farms can produce. 


As patriots we boast not abundance of spirit— 
Sufficient for us if we’re good in the grain ;. 
As lovers of Freedom, our pride is to merit 


apartments where charcoal has been burnt, at the 
bottom of large beer casks, in cellars where a 
large quantity of wine or liquors is in a state of 
fermentation, and in many natural caverns or ce!- 
lars. When this vapor is thought to exist, a light- 
ed candle should be let down; and if there is a 
sufficient quantity of it to destroy life, the flame 
will be instantly extinguished.—When death is 
occasioned by lightning the whole frame is instan- 
taneously exhausted of its nervous power ; when 
from intense cold, it is invariably preceded by a 
strong disposition for sleep, which, if indulged, 
would be generally fatal, Extreme cold deprives 
the body of all its animal heat, exhausts it of sen- 
sibility of touch and gradually extinguishes life. 





A niche, though but humble, in Liberty’s fane. 


Book of Health. 


* 
Se.iine orr at cost.—A New York paper 
says, that this pretence is so common that labels 
are struck off by hundreds for general use. But 
the public has a pleasure in being cheated. 
‘Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat.’ 


Otherwise the public would not be so slow to 
perceive that an honest dealer is willing to thrive 
in the ordinary way, and that selling off at cost is 
little creditable to prudence or honesty. 

There is another error into which the country 
purchasers are apt to fall. They think, in the 
simplicity of their hearts, that the purchaser has 
but a standing price for his goods, but that a small 
abatement will be made as a personal favor to the 
individual buyer. The trader, therefore, whe 
asks seven dollars a yard for cloth worth four, 
has often an advantage over him who sells at four, 
if he will take off half a dollar, as asecuring gra- 
tuity, The honest man, who asks but the value 
of his goods, is thus often left for others, who 
ask double, and will deduct a trifle from the one 
hundred per centum. NV. E. Pal. 





Cure ror THE Rineworm.—Take the root of 
the common yellow, or wild dock ; wash it clean, 
bruise it, or cut it in very thin slices; put it in 
a cup, or other small vessel, and add vinegar suf- 
ficient to cover it. Let it stand a day or two, then 
apply the moisture to the ringworm, by rubbing 
it with a piece of the root, two or three times a 
day, for a few successive days. This, it is said, will 
effect an entire cure, 





In Ruthford, N. C. a man lately burnt sulphur on his 
hearth to free his chimney from swallows. He cover- 
ed the top of his chimney, and 214 fell dead upon the 
hearth. 





SLanpERERS,—-Slanderers are like flies, that 
leap over all a man’s good parts, to light only 
upon his sores.——Rule of life. 








New Work on Farriery. 


Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 

The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 
accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em- 
ployed for the cure in every case ; withi tions to the 





Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, acquire 
knowledge in the art of Farriery, and t ention of 
Diseases. Preceded by a popular deseri the ani- 


|imal functions in health, and showing the principles on 
| which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
| Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
fand improvements, particularly adapted to this country, 
by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 
of the London Veterinary Medical Society. Price $1,25. 





| Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 


end of the year--but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 

(c= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russeit, by I. R. Burrs—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
| wishes of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. 
| RussELL, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market Street. 
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